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delight chiefly by their incidental comments. Open one of his
books at almost any page and you will find such a remark as this
one, on the Established Church :

It is the external church/the bricks and mortar, the ivy-mantled
tower, nestling in the valley hard by the "Blue Boar," the
chiming of the bells on a Sunday morning as they fall on the ears
of men walking in an opposite direction, that appeal to these
stalwart sons of the Establishment.

He loved to speak as a philistine about literary questions,
knowing perfectly well * what he was doing; and he proved
over and over again how much an enlightened commonsense
could contribute to criticism.

v; I never tired of hearing him talk of the past. A slight North
Country burr comported with the trenchancy of his remarks.
These were often surprising as well as witty. He told me for
instance, that Mr. Gladstone was not an alarming person to meet,

c Because one felt " an insufficiency in him ;" yet he admired the
old Eagle enormously. Again, I should have supposed that the
^home of a pious Baptist minister in Liverpool in the Fifties and

.cSixties would have been a rather prison-like place for a clever
boy. But the young Augustine was allowed to read anything
and go anywhere, including the theatre. And one of the few
masterpieces of English literature that he never knew well was
the Bible. He remembered seeing Hawthorne in 1858 ; he first
met Gladstone in 1869 ; he had heard Brougham speak, and
Mill and Bright. He had known Matthew Arnold and Carlyle
and Browning, and, of course, Tennyson, whose daughter-in-law
he married. He talked, when I knew him, little about his work as
a Cabinet Minister, and I fancy that its unhappy close had made
him prefer to forget. But the last word on his Irish Secretaryship
has not yet been spoken. The author of the two-volume life of
Michael Collins maintains that " the biggest obstacle that we
had to encounter was the cleverness of BirrelPs policy. He
cleverly appeared as not interfering with us, while taking care
that we were effectually silenced." But politicians are judged
at the time by results ; and the possibility that the Rebellion
would have taken place sooner but for Mr. BirrelTs " astute
benevolence " is obscured by the fact that it took place at all.
His Education Bill was a good one, so it was killed by the Lords.
He would not have admitted that he had been a failure as a
politician ; but that others should think so he recognised as
inevitable.

He loved good talk, and when he could not get it he was
content with amiable company.   Almost to the last he was a